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ABSTRACT 



?his paper m/ports en. data collected during the 
7-month pilot opera^tion o^^^diagnostic and counseling service for 
intellectually advanced bhi^dren and their families established in 
conjunction with a longitudinal st,udy ot such .childjgen. A summary of 
data on the first 24 cases handled ty the service ^involving childireiu. 
aged 3 to 11 yearfe) indicated that parents of intellectually advanced 
children are legitimately c^cncetned about the^ lack of appropriate^ ^ 
educational options for'their children. In mc^t> cases, intelligence ^ 
and achievement tes^ data confirmed 'parent pe\ceptions of their 
children as intellectually advance^. S.tanf ord-jBinet, IQ* s showed a 
mean score of 138, wath 'individtial^scqres ranging from J0|^ to atove . 
the scale limits. Achievement test scores (Peabody I^vidPtial 
Achievement .Test) showed ^a mean overall advance of 3,^years beyond 
actual grade level. Parents of the preschool cSiildren anticipated 
problems of bSredoin an.d maladjustment, while Hhe most common_toncern i 
reported, by.»parenti of the older children was that the child was 
frustrated by' lack of cha-llenge in^ school work.' Follow-,up of these 
cases has Indicated ' that the service's reports to parents had b-een J 
useful in f acilitatiU^c changes in the children's school programs. The • 
provision of more £ea,dily available 'counseling services to parents of ^ 
•inteliectuaUy adv,^^ed children is recommended, X^i^'thor/BF) 
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Abstract 



A counseling and diagnostic service for intenectually. advanced 
chi^idren and their families has been established 'in conjunction v/lth 

; ' / \ 

; a lonqitudtnal study of such children. A' si^nmary of the first 24 
cases -handled by the service indicates that parents of . intellectually 
advanced children are len4timately .concerned! about^ the lack of appro- 

• . . • ! i' ' ^ I 

priate' educational options for their children. ^ In most cases, intel- 

' / \ 

ligence^'and achfevempnt test data jcjonfirmed the parents ' perceptions 

\ 

advanced. Stanford-Binet IQ's of 



the 'scale' liml'ts, with a mean of 



of their children as intellectuall>^ 
J:he group ranged from 108 to above 
• 138. Achievement test scores showejd a mean overall adv,ance\of 3.5 
. years beyond actual crade level. Parents of, children not yet in , 
school anticipated problems of borecl.X)m and'maladjustfnent. : The most 
' coRiTion concern- reported by parents bi^older children was'tTiat tKeir 
cfil^d was frustrated by the lick.* pfi challenge* ih the sifhool work/ ^ 
Follov/-up of these cdses indicated that the reports igivefv to parentsY 
had been useful in facrlitatij;ig charjiges in the dh>ldren's schopl 
grains. The provision of more readily available counsel tn'g ^ervic/ to 
■ parents of intellecfuany advanced children is recommended. " 



/ • 



- \ 



Problems of Intellectuany Ad vancecl" Children in the PuMic Schools: 
■ " Clinical Confirmation pf Parents 1 Perceptions 

/ ' ^ . - 

One of the principal conclusions of -Lewis Terman's longitudinal 

1- X • ■ • - . ■ . ' 

studv of intellectually gifted chHlclren \ias ^the finding that bright 

.children tend to generally v/elT-adjusted individuals v/ho do v*ell in 

school and in professional and. personal life (temian> et a1 ., 1925; Ter- , 

man fi Oden, 1947; Sears & Earbee, flote f). This conclusion' may be rele- 

^$nt, however, 'only for the limited •<]roup of children represented in 

^Jthat study^ ^Almost all of these children had already, at the time of 
their selection, demonstrated high achievement in school. Case studies 

^ of .intellectually gifted chi-l'dren identified by other medns- have sug- 
aested that contentment and high achievement do i\pt 'com* easily" to aTl / 

> bright childr-en (Hauck & FreehilV, 1972rHollingworth,''1942)-. - " ' ' -, 
-■ Within the next few years, a more comprehensive picture df the • • 
educational .fate of intellectually advanced^ children should emerge from'" 

' a longitudinal study nov/jin pirogress at the University of Washington. 



Chil,dren. ,tn the longitudi 
school years through thei 



nal study are being' followed fi{om their^pre- 

T • * " 

r academic careers and into adulthood. The^ 



fQcal ^group within the longitudinal study sample consists of cjiildren 
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who have demonstrated extraordinary intellectual precocity before thev 
age of five years; but children v;ho have not yet demonstrated such pre- 
cecity are also jL>eing follov/ed in order to determine the efficiency of 
the early identification procedures,^ . , . 

The data to be reported here were collected during the seven 
months** pilot operation of a diagnostic and counseling service asso- 

V V « 

ciated with tifiis longitudinal study,. The service was -begun in response 
to r?peated requests for, help from parents of .schooT-aged children who 
ha^f^heard of the longitudinal study. The members of the res^earch group 
feTt that^by offering assessment and counseling services to these fami- 
lies., they could develop some hypotheses about potential difficulties 
soon to be faced by the yo,ung children in the longitudinal sample, as 
well as provide, a needed service. As the service evolved, it quickly 
expanded to include a nurr'ber of families of preschool -aged children 
who desired more comprehensive assessment and -eounseWng ttian cou>d be 
offered in the context of the longitudinal study. 

A total oV 24 children were seen during the period from December 
1975 to August 1976. The chfTdren ranged in age from 3 to 11 years 
'with most children aged 5 years and younger. The families resided in 
several different school 'districts in v/estern Washington, They we,re 
predominately middle class, with a median education* level of 15 years 
for both 'parents. All families weire either Caucasian (n=20) or Asian 
(n=4) in ethnic background, Three of these Asian children v/ere /rom ' 
biWnoual backorounds. Of the 24 cases, 14 were boys and 10 were 
girls. Fifteen of these children vvere reported to have h&d some 

/ 



preschool experience, and all but two families reported both parents 
living together in the home. Sixteen of the children were either the. 
only or the oldest^child in the family. * ' ' 

In 22 of 'the 24 case^; the parents* primary concern was whet;tier or 
not their child^ needed more acadenvic challenge than was avaiJable in the 
regular public school program. For "yistance, the parents of one seconcf- 
.grader reported that their daughter had learned very little since attending 
Sfhool and there had been a decline in her self-confidence even though, 
her grades were very noodv Parents of preschool -aged chiTdren sought 
our help because they anticipated the problems of boredom and" loss of 
Intellectual zeal which 'had persuaded the parents of school -a'c^ed 'child- ^ 
ren^to contact us. Some had even, seen this decline of motivation in 
their older 'children and wanted to prevent this from happening in the 
younper sibling they were bringing to our Service. :^ ' ' 

Parents* 'concerns reflected their ovjn values and those of tl^eir 
community as viell as the level of their child's^-ability. Some pa^ents 
stress,ed only their fear that their child would not receive sufficient 
educational stimulation to challenge and maintain his or her intellec- 
tua) interests. Other par;ents were alsi^concerned with the potential 
social maladjustment which might result' from the extreme discrepa^icy 
betwe^^their chip's abilities and interests and those of His or her 
classmates* One family .was so. concerned about problems that might 
result from tf>eir preschooler's unusually adva9ced reading and interest 
in academic subjects that they had forbidden him to read his older 



brother's textbooks. Host pare)its showed both pride in their chrild's / 
accomplishments and concern abotft the difficulties involved in. the' 
Tearing and educating of c^n aty43ical child. . 

Parents of ^chiklren vjho had already .had some School expei^ienoe -7 
rep^rt'ed a varie.ty ofXreactions ffom their child's teachers'.\, Some-. ^ \ ^ 
teachers had quickly become aware of a child's advanced abilit^ies^and- 
had provided v/hatever spe^al actiyitieS' they* (iould .arrange. 0^', , 
parent credited her child's\kindergarten teacher,with pointing out^the 
outstanding nature of accomplishments which, the= family had taken fb\ 




granted in their child. Teachers of-other, equally remarkable children 
Were" reportedly unaware that .they v/ere unusually advanced or in need 0 
any special opportunities. 

The diagpostic. and counseling sWvice providied parents with informa 
tion about educational options available for intellectually advanced 
children. It also provided parents with objective information^about 
the level of. their child's. abilities. Many parents suspected that their 
child might simply be too far ahead of the class to fit readily into the - 
.existing school program, -biil tiiey hesitated to make h special* case of 
their child's needs. without some outside confirmation of their own judg- - 
ment. ' - ' * 'J^. 

In most cases, our testing did confirm the accuracy of-pa/ents' per- 
ceptions. By any measure, , this group of children was strikingly adv^anced^ 
in intellectual ability. The distribution of IQ sco»;es for the group 
is shown in Figure 1. The mean Stanford-Binet IQ (Terman & Merrfll, 1973) 



Insert Figure 1 aboiit here 



of the gfoup was 138, and scores ranged from 108 to several cases ^ 
beyond the scale limits. The. highest scores were estimated at 164 and^: 
175 by extrapollting" from .the published norms for the" 1972 stanjlardiza- \ 
tion. 

Ihe children's academic achievement te^t scores vvere fully as impres- 
sive as their intelligence test scores. All scores reported are from the 
'Peabody Individual Achievement Test (Dunn & flarkv^ardt, 1970), an indivi- 
dually administered test designed for children frorti kindergarten through 
t:welf.th grade. The -.test, was standardiied^in 1969 on»a sample of about 
200' children at each grade level." Figure 2 gives the m'edian 'performance ' 
of our group in terms of grade--equivalent scores oji this test. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



For the test as a v/hole, median advancement vvas 3.5 years beyond the « 
children's actual grade "level. Advancement tended -to be most; extreme 
on the reading subtests and leasts extreme on theWhematics subtest. 
There were,, hov/ever, striking individual exceptions 'to. this pattern. 
Some chi'ldren were* equally advanced in all areas, while others showed 



a ,part\icular strength in reading or mathematics, the children's generally 
' ' \' . \ ^' ' , " ' ^ ' 

efdvanced performance on the reading- related subtes-ts the t^IAT was con- ^ 

si|tent with their parents.' re^po^ts' of an early inter^p.t and abi>jty in 

reading. In 14 of the 24 casesi parents reported that their child fetegan - 

to read before entering School, S^x of the children reportedly began ' 

reading by tv/o years of aje;* another five were rea'ding by age three,- and 

another three were reading by age four. These, dala'should^ hoWevfer, be ^ 

ipterpreted with extreme^'caution.. Parents were not all asked precisely 

the same questions, and their perceptions 6f what constitutes the onset 

of reading may have varied widely, - * ' ^ ^ 

Figure 3 indicates a pattern of performance typicefl of the preschoolers^ 

who visited the diagnostic and counseling service./ This child had just 

turned 5 an?i was not yet attending kindergarten. His advanced academic 

skills were acquired'on his own, vjith\)ut formal instrujction or parental ' . 

pressure. , . 



Insert Figure 3 about here 



This child v;as' only slightly advanced in his/ performance on the mathe- 
matics subtest, ^performing at the level of tfie fiyerage firs.t grj^der. 
However, his performartce on 'all oth^r sections of the test was extremely 
advanced, ranging from tlie third to almost the fifth -grade leveVfor 
individual subtests. ' • . ' ^ ♦ 



Since achievement test scores are often discredited as unreliable*, 
it is important "to note that frtose scores are sufficiently-extreme to 
i^ndicate substantial precocity, even a^llowirig for the unreliability 
inherent in the t^st. For exainple,.thjs child's total raw score for 
the test-we^r 146 points. The. maximum raw score attained' by any finder- 
gartenor in the, standardized sample was a mere 96 poiiits. Our pre- 
schcoler's/tQiaT score was 5.5 standard deviations above the mean for 
kindergarteners-. Similarly, his rav;' score on the reading recognition 
subtest was more than twice as large as ^the maximum raw score Ir the' 
Standardization Sample, and more than eight standard deviations above 
the mean. This preschooler's aqhievement test scores v^ere consistent 
with his Stanford-Binet IQ of 157 and *'nental age-" of 8 years, 6 months 
- Fiqure 4 suniiiariz.es tb^^test performance of a slightly older child. 
This girl was 7^'years old and in the second ^rade when she visited our 
office. She had, aust prior to being seen by us, been given art intelli- 
gence test, the UISC-R (WeehsTer, 1974) by a school psychologist. On 
this test, her full-scale IQ was 141, her performance IP 145 and'^her 
verbal IQ 128. She earned the maximum possible standard score on thf-ee 
subtests (Arithmetic^- Digits Span, Block Design and Object Assembly) 
cJften reported (Sattler, 1974) to be related to mathematical ability. 



Insert Figure 4 about her^ 

— 
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, ' This child^b performance on the Peabody Individual Achievement Test ' 
was excellent in all area-s/but, as might b^ axpetted from her WISC-R 
profile, her greatest strength v/as in 'mathematics. Her score ^on this ^ ^ 
siibtest,* equivalent to /the a,verage nerformante'of eighth graders, exceeded 
the performance of any of her second-grade peers in the standardization 
populafi!)n. ^ * ^ . ^ - 

" • These cISildren are not the most extreme cases of intellectual preco- 
city among the children we have tested. They are typical of the children 

v/o have seen'both in the diagnostic and coup^s^ling service and in our ^ 

' ' ' ^""^ " ' 

\arser longitudinal study sample, lie f>ave, gro\/n so accustomed to^e^ing 

• ^ .^^"^ ' 

children exceed the scale Vimits of standard tests that we are net longer 

amazed at sudli perfonitance. We wonder why we find it so easy to collect 

^ainples of children with extraordinarily advanced abilities, .and suspect . 

that cur advantage lies 1n our direct reliarrce on parents rather than 

schools to judge children '^^precocity. Several parents of school-aged 

qhildren reported that^h^fr children saemed to hide their advanced" ski lis 

during school liours.^ The typical ki/derg^irten or first-grade classroom 

may provide much more .incentive and opportuni ty for 'an intellectually 

advanced child to v^qrk at grade level than for the child to dispfay pre- 

xocious intellectual skills. ^ ^ ' ^ . ' . 

On their final vistt* to o^r office', parents viere given a \^/ritten 

report summarizing. what v/e hau learned about their chtldV The report 

lis,ted educational opfions consistent with the parents reports '^f their 

child's social and emotional development as well as the child's test per-., 

fornance. H!e sug'gested that the parents might use this report in their"' . 
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discussions with scho.ol personnel. Our hope was that the schools, pre- 

senwid with cviderfce of a child's advanced abilities, might prove r-iore " 

flexible and cr^tlve in tailoring ^their programs to the child's needs . 

than is usually the case vjben parents present" a case uns.upported 'by out-' 

side evidence. . - ^ > ' 

' Sur^hop&s were at least partially realized. At the beginning of the 

•nc=jxt academic year, parents o<* 20 of the children were contacted by tele- 

phone and ^sked to* com;]ient on their chiVd.'s current school situation. 

.Parents were also' asked to describe how thfey had used the information ' 

f. ^ » * ♦ 

.supplied 'by our diagnostic and counseling service. FolloW-up report^^ on 

the two children whose test scores were summarized earlief illustrate 

patti^rns of experience coinmon throughout the group. ' , 

The preschooler. vjho' was reading at the third-grade level was or^e X)f 

five children who skipped ^cindergarten-and were accepted as early entrants 

to fifst grade. < Like all of our early entrants, this child* was at the 

top of his first-yrade class* Accor^ding tp his mother, he and cne other 

student were working Yudp beyond .thejr4:lassniates; particularly in reading.'' 



The teache^ had developed sofiie opportunities for^them to' do sp^iaT p 

f ' • ^ ^ . * ^ , - ^ . ' - , 

jects with- the classroom's stud«nt intern. The'child^sc&fned to.b^ hap'py 

in jhe class and is di)jng"v/ell by, any standard, ^cadem\€ or sotial: His 

mother attributed his ^successfuf adjustment to an excellent teacher who . 

seemed to Ti^/are, pf thi?' child's special •ne^ds.-^n^r^ the 'fdll owing year, 

^ - . : , • ^ r ^ ..^ . ; 

the parents had^'^nrol led him' ijrjthei^ fu11-.time progr^m'fSr' 

able, leiirners. . . . ' . ^ 

- * • If. 



At -the time'-of our initial follow-up,, school was no^ going so well 
for the second -chi Id • She'was in the third grade, despite her parents* 
request that she stjvip into a class of older children. - An individualized 
program in mathematics, promised at ^e beginning of the school year, did 
ilpt rnaterfal izev However, by March/ of that year, the child's mother had, 
been ablQ«to transfejr her* to a conlbined third.-fo>rth grade classroom at 
another public school. ,The inother reported tbat the principal of the* 
new school had taken the diagndstic and counseling- service report^'aft 
evidence to support^the transfer and to justify the-fchild's placement in"" 

. a Riultigrade open classroom where she could move ahead at her own^pace.\ 
AcconJing to* her teacher's report at the close of the first grading 
period after. the transfer, the child'was adjusting, well' and earn1,ncj;-^. ^ 
e;;cel lent grades. . " . ' 

In general, 'Our service' was more effective in facial stating dralfiatic 

-changes for children just beginning, school than for older children. 'None 
of the elementary- aged children skipped a grade, though this alternative 
had been suggested as an option in several cases.. Some children have 
been given individualized work or permitted to join a more advanced class 
for a particular subject* Some seem to be^happigr.in school this year ' 
simply becaua^fe they now ^have a 'more congenial teacher. Two chil Jren have 
transferred from Bublic to private schools and are enjoying opportunities 
for advanced work. ' . * . ^ ^ 

The data' hep^rtecl here^are admittedly from a very small sample. As 
yet, v/e have'jio way of estimatincf how extensive the problems we have 
encountered actually are. In the "long run, we hope that research and 



service prcgrani$ such as purs will hel[5^to document the existence of 
such a substantial number of children with dramatically jadvanced intel- 
lectaal abilities that the schools and the comqunfty will recognize the 
need to develop school programs that will accommodate the unusually able 

student a^ well as the average one. i ' 

/Adequate counseling m^ ultimately be the key to accommodating intel- 
lectually advanced children within the public school system, .The service ^ 
described in this paper cpuld be provided by any school system, and is 
now available in some districts. When the school system provides parents 
of intellectually advanced children with ready' access to counselors who. 
are sensitive to the needs. of such children, informed about the options 
available in .the dis.trict, ^and committed to making the system work for 
the child, there shdtrijJ be no need for an independent counseling service. 
However, the growing dcmanci for omr service suggests that the public 
schools, are not yet giving sufficient attention to provision of diag- 



npstic and counseling services for intellectually "^vanced students. ^ 
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" Footnotes a- 

The term. "intenectually advanced/ islpreferr^d to the more common 
"intellectually g^ifted" because it^mor/e closely reflects' the Operations 
used .to define the population described. - » . 

1'he mental ab u s e d t o descr/ibe performance on the Stanforis^Binet 

' " A - ' / ^ ' ' ' 

no Ijr.ger reflect the actual age.aft which a given level of p^formance 

v/ouid be the norm. According lloThe 1972 norms for the Binet> this 

\» i / . 

chifd*^ performance would be mord precisely described as indicating a 



mental ^ige of 8 years> 1 month (ShoiPr-, McClelland & Robinson, in press). 
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Figure Captions 



Figure 1. Distribution of Stanford-Biriet IQ s^cores for 22 cases.. . 
Figure 2. Median scores on the Peabody Individual Achievement Test 
(16. cases, medfan , actual grade placement at kinderaarten level). 

Figure 3. Peabody Individual Achievement Test scores of a typical 

i ' 

preschool-aged client. • - 

* Figure 4f» Peabody Individual Achievenient Test scores of a typical 



schcol-aged client. (aged 7 years, 
grade at time of.testinp). 
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Figure 2. Mecfian scores on the Peabody Individual Achievemetil Test^ ' ^ 
(16 cases, median actual grade placement at^ kinder^artiji level) ^' 
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Figure 3. Peabody Individual Achievement test scores of a typical preschool- 
aged client. ' ' ^ ' , 
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Figure 4' Peabody Individual Achievement Test scores of a typical school^ 
' " , aged client (aged 7 years,.9 months and enrolled ir\ the second 
' - ' g»ade at time of testing.! '■■ 
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